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The statutes of the State require that every applicant for a certifi- 
cate to teach in our public schools shall be examined in “‘ the theory 
and art of teaching.” No exception is made for the teacher of any 
grade of work in these schools. This provision of law requires 
two facts: — first, that there are established principles and methods 
in the business of educating our children; and second, that all our 
teachers should be thoroughly acquainted with these principles and 
methods. This view held by the State is opposed to the old theory, 
still accepted very largely by the public, that the essential prepar- 
ation, if not the only one, which the school-master needs for his posi- 
tion, is a fair knowledge of the branches studied by the pupils. The’ 
question occurs whether our present system of examination of 
teachers is not more in conformity with this theory than with the 
statutes of the State. 

Certainly, we find many advocates of the old-time practice, and 
some of them are able teachers and experienced superintendents. 
To be sure, the young man or the young woman who has tried 
teaching a term or two is generally preferred to one who has not; 
but this is taken as an evidence of his natural aptness for the work, 
instead of his acquired ability in the ideas and arts of his profes- 
sion. The assertion is often made that we know of scores of teach- 
ers who have been very successful and are now in high positions, 


and who began their calling with only a fair acquaintance with 
1— Vor. XI.— No. 8. 
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the common school studies. They never gave any thought to the 
science of teaching. They merely copied the methods which 
they had seen used in the schools of their childhoods, and depended 
mainly upon their natural insight to discover in the school room the 
practical means for the passable, if not the rational management of 
their pupils in the recitations and in preserving good order. It cannot 
be denied that the mastery of the subjects taught in our schools is 
an essential qualification fora teacher. It is true that the quickness 
of his mental operations and the cheerful and satisfied state of his 
feelings contribute greatly to his success. It must be admitted that 
some teachers acquire, very rapidly by experience, a knowledge of 
the fundamental laws and practices of imparting culture to children 
and youth, and finally become skillful in their work,—just the same 
as a few quacks in medicine are transformed into successful physi- 
cians. But the position that the teacher is under no necessity of 
studying carefully the formative ideas and the peculiar processes of 
his occupation, is a false and most injurious one. In fact, he should 
do more than study these; before he assumes the charge of a school, 
he should familiarize himself with these by actual practice under 
the oversight and training of competent masters. It is high time 
that we made a vigorous warfare upon this prevailing empiricism 
of the mass of our teachers. Unless this is done, their employment 
will never reach the dignity of a profession; and their labors, as far 
as obtaining the best results possible, are, on the whole, the most 
expensive and unsatisfactory of any in the honorable avocations of 
society. 

Another class of thinkers condemn the required tests of the pro- 
fessional ability of the teachers, on the ground that these tests en- 
courage a reliance upon methods rather than principles, upon the 
form to the exclusion of the substance. They assert that such a 
procedure destroys the natural freedom and elasticity of the mental 
faculties of the teacher, takes away his power of independent and 
original action, and reduces his work to mere routine, mechanical 
operations, and spiritless utterances. It is the old doctrine that 
“the letter killeth.” But this is true only when the performance 
is the feigned or artificial sign of the thought or purpose to be ex- 
pressed. Then it is that the external condition is taken as a substi- 
tute for the internal, and there is no genuine, spontaneous, and 
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vigorous activity. Methods are injurious when they are separated 
from the true principles which underlie them, or are devised with- 
out any reference to such principles. But the tests applied in the 
examination of teachers do not refer exclusively to methods. They 
embrace a knowledge of the distinctive ideas in the science of teach- 
ing. It is true that these ideas are not generally as well compre- 
hended by our teachers as the processes which are based upon them, 
and this condition should be expected of a great majority of those 
in charge of our public schools. These ideas relate very largely to 
the nature of the human mind and the nature of the knowledge 
used in the culture of children in school. Very many of our teach- 
ers have never been trained to grasp ideas of such character, and yet 
they are able to understand and use the methods which others see 
are founded on well-settled principles. Still many can define for 
themselves some of the essential outlines of the theory of education, 
if only they are set to thinking and studying on the subject. They 
will have more confidence in their work and a better sustained en- 
thusiasm in it, if they are guided by the philosophy which shapes 
their practices. 

But the doctrine of these objectors to methods in teaching, is un- 
scientific, while it is one-sided and injurious. Every conception of 
our minds seeks its appropriate expression. Every distinct force in 
nature is manifested in a definite mode of activity. Law is the con- 
stituted form of procedure through which anidea, energy, or sub- 
stance may indicate itself, — brought to the cognizance of our minds. 
For instance, the Creator of the world has placed a life-power in 
the germ of an acorn, and with it certain fixed and exact ways or 
conditions by which it develops the full-grown oak tree. This 
life-power cannot say to these methods, “1 have no need of you,” 
no more than these methods can say to this power, “I can act 
without you.” Both are united together in an indissoluable rela- 
tionship. Give existence to one, and a certain product is reached 
through the indispensible guidance of the other. The forces in the 
human spirit operate through more diverse ways and in the sphere 
of freedom; but in these there are fixed and general modes of ac- 
tion — modes in which these forces most naturally and completely 
outcrop into their best products. So in all development, method 
is an essential part, though it is not the primary; and it is un- 
philosophical to dispise and neglect it. 
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Neither is the position a practical or a correct one, which assumes 
that a person with a‘ few clearly defined principles, and free to throw 
his own personality into his methods, is far more likely to grow 
into an accomplished teacher.” As well might the farmer depend 
upon the life-germ in his kernel of corn, and utterly disregard the 
favorable conditions under which it produces “the full corn in the 
ear.” It would be considered as insane to induce a man to study the 
principles of navigation as fitting him to control a ship in the 
changing winds and currents of the ocean. He must acquire an 
experience by serving for months on board of a ship. Tv make one 
a skillful musician he must practice for years upon an instrument, 
as well as study the principles of music. The acquisition of knowl- 
edge does not impart the ability to use it. The possession of the 
facts of a science does not imply the skill to teach it. Knowing 
is not doing, but is gained most surely by doing. 

Those who justify the rejection of processes and forms in educa- 
tion are usually guilty of directing exclusive attention to the 
nature or properties of the forces which the processes and forms in- 
dicate. From their conception of this nature or these properties, 
they determine for themselves the laws or modes of action by which 
they endeavor to manifest those forces in teaching. As a result 
their own work is erratic, impracticable, and out of joint. Condemn- 
ing the legitimate, prescribed, and successful courses of procedure in 
the school room, they inevitably institute others which are apt to 
be insufficient and even destructive. Often the persons most op- 
posed in their views to forms in education, in religion, or in society, 
pay the penalty of their mistakes by becoming the most formal in 
their ideas and actions, which are apt, at the same time, to be forced 
and disagreeable. They thus show that they violate the Jaw of 
nature in this respect. 

There are in the very constitution of the child’s mind established 
ways by which it can be best aroused and trained. There are fixed 
laws by which children in groups, as in the school room, can be 
most successfully governed. There are certain methods, surpassing 
all others, in which each branch, taught in our public schools, can 
be most carefully studied and mastered by the pupils. There are 
appointed steps to be taken by a community in becoming deeply 
interested in the maintenance of acceptable school work, In other 
words, the management and instruction of a school are subject to 
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the control of fundamental ideas and active forces in society, and 
these ideas and forces have constituted processes through which 
they are most fully and harmoniously manifested. It is the busi- 
ness of every teacher to find out and use these processes, and as far 
as he has the ability, to understand their basis. Only by so doing 
can he reach the most satisfactory results. By neglecting to do 
this, he must fail more or less in his position. 

The tendency of our times is in the direction of requiring teach- 
ers to make a professional preparation. A fair knowledge of the 
theory of school keeping is a growing demand, but an experience 
in the efficient use of approved methods is held in higher and more 
general estimation. These facts are seen in the establishment of 
normal schools and teachers’ institutes, in the publication ot 
manuals on school management, and in the enactment of provis- 
ions of law for testing the teacher’s acquaintance with the theory 
and art of his work. School boards and the people generally in 
the State are feeling more deeply the need of employing teachers 
who have been specially trained in the principles and methods of 
elementary education. Such teachers are finding their way to the 
better positions in the graded and the country schools, and are 
showing superior aptitude for their calling. In the schools where 
they are in charge, they are placing the business of teaching, the 
organization of the schools themselves, and the interest of the 
parents in the training of their children in school, upon a more 
rational, improved, and permanent footing. 

In the more intelligent communities of this country there is go- 
ing forward a radical revision of our system of elementary instruc- 
tion and school organization. Among these are the changes made 
in the methods of primary teaching, the classification of pupils 
in the larger graded schools, and the introduction of schemes for 
the successful gradation of the country schools. A very large por- 
tion of the work lies within the scope of what is termed practice 
in school management. This movement demands that our teachers 
shall become more thoroughly qualified by study and experience to 
instruct in the lower branches, to handle classes in the recitations, 
and to organize schools on the improved basis. Our success in the 
great enterprise which we have inaugurated for using the new 
grading scheme in our ungraded schools — nearly six thousand in 
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number, depends almost entirely upon the competency of our 
teachers to put into operation the peculiar methods which belong 
to this scheme. 

This discussion has, thus far, been directed to show the reason- 
ableness and the necessity of requiring our teachers to possess an 
adequate knowledge of the principles and processes — especially the 
processes, of school keeping. Without doubt, the obligations of 
superintendents to search out such teachers and grant them cer- 
tiffeates, have been somewhat enforced. The question now occurs 
to me whether these officers are now covering sufficient ground 
and are using a!l needed tests in the examinations of these teachers 
in theory and practice. If you will look at the questions proposed 
at the stated examinations in our counties and cities, you will find 
that at least nine tenths of them refer to the subject-matter of the 
branches taught in our schools. Quite rarely are ascertained the 
teacher's knowledge and skill in the most approved and philoso- 
phical modes of giving instruction in each branch. If sometimes 
weighed at this point, he is not usually declared as wanting. But 
is not the most effective way in which arithmetic, for instance, can 
be taught to pupils in the different grades of school, really of greater 
value than the familiarity of the teacher with the topics discussed 
in this branch? At least, does not the present need of our schools 
imperatively demand that more attention should be given to the 
how than to the what of the teacher’s work? Has not our long 
comparative neglect of the former determined largely this present 
need? I submit whether ittis not the duty of our superintendents 
to examine more fully the teachers applying for certificates, in their 
ability to develop before the children the subjects embraced in each 
common school study, to create among them a lively interest 
therein, and to determine the nature and extent of the culture 
which each study is producing in their minds. For a time should 
not one half of the questions on most of the branches, as relating 
to this subject, be asked at the examinations? Are not our insti- 
tutes setting an example in this respect, by discussing principally 
the methods recommended to be employed in teaching each study, 
which it will be well for our superintendents to follow? 

But it may be said that the statutes of the State mention theory 
and art of teaching as only a single subject, classed with reading, 
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penmanship, geography, and the like, on which the teachers are to 
be examined. *This fact does not forbid the application of thorough 
tests to ascertain their attainments in teaching the several branches 
in the most effective manner. In the examinations in these 
branches, it is as legitimate to question the teachers on this point 
as on the subjects found in the branches; and the law sustains 
such a procedure. 

It is necessary that there should be such ageneral provision so as 
to give an opportunity to learn the teacher's ideas on such topics as 
care of school property, school organization, school discipline, the 
relation of the teacher to the pupils and their parents, and the best 
means of interesting the community in the work of the school. It 
would be an excellent plan for our superintendents, in complying 
with the law on this subject, to catechise the teachers on those 
points which the managers of our schools are just now led fo in- 
vestigate carefully. I refer to the sanitary conditions of the school- 
houses and grounds; the responsibility of teachers as well as 
parents in securing the fuller and more stable attendance of the 
children upon the schools; the gradation of the rural schools as 
embracing an approved course of study, a programme of daily rec- 
itations and study, and a complete school record; and the pressing 
need that our teachers should seek the higher qualifications which 
the institutes, normal schools, other institutions of learning, and 
the study of the standard works on pedagogy aid in supplying. 


— 


SANITATION IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


(Paper read by Prof. Thos. W. Chittenden, July 8, 1881, before the Annual Meeting of the 
Wisconsin Teachers’ Association, held at Appleton.) 

In its Annual Report for 1878, the State Board of Health pub- 
lished a paper upon the proper construction of school-houses from 
a sanitary point of view; in the same report a number of the Board 
called attention to the character of the water often found in school- 
house wells, the means whereby it is liable to become contamina- 
ted, and the ease with which sickness might be spread throughout 
acommunity by the use of such water. At about the same time, 
or a little earlier perhaps, a paper was read before this Association 
upon the Relation of Schools to Public Health, which paper was 
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printed in the Wisconsin Journal of Education, and I trust widely 
read and appreciated. In 1879 the State Board of Health issued a 
circular, addressed to teachers throught the State, which had a two- 
fold object: —1st, to obtain from those best qualified to give it, in- 
formation in regard to the sanitary condition of the school build- 
ings of Wisconsin and their surroundings; and 2d, to cal] the 
attention of all interested to sanitation in general,— to induce them 
to investigate the condition of the buildings in which much of their 
work was done, to set them thinking of defects which had very 
probably wholly escaped their notice, the idea being prominent 
that such investigation would lead in some cases certainly — per- 
haps in many —to reform and improvement. Some 3,000 or more 
copies of this circular were issued and placed in the hands of the 
various County Superintendents, for distribution among the teach- 
ers of the State; many —a large majority, I think, of those officers 
entered heartily into the matter, a number supplementing the cir- 
culars from the office of the State Board with circulars of their 
own, explaining more fully the object aimed at and offering any 
assistance in their power in attaining the end sought. Some few 
quietly stowed away the packages of circulars and stamped envel- 
opes accompanying them in the pigeon-holes of their official desks, 
and took no further heed of the business except as they were re- 
minded of it by letters of inquiry with which the Board or its 
executive bothered them from time to time thereafter. One espec- 
ially — I am happy to say that he no longer holds office — slandered 
the teachers under his charge by saying that they had not sufficient 
intelligence to answer the questions propounded, and that hence it 
would be of no use whatever to distribute sach circulars among 
them! Concerning the degree of ability and intelligence possessed 
by the Superintendent who examined and licensed such a class of 
teachers, he did not report, no doubt thinking correctly that it 
might be readily inferred. 

The whole number of reports received by the Board in response 
to its inquiries was upward of 700, and the information thus ob- 
tained was embodied in two papers, which were first published in 
the 4th report of the State Board of Health, and subsequently 
reprinted in pamphlet form for general distribution. In addition 
to the papers above mentioned, the present speaker prepared a 
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paper on School Hygiene, which was laid before this Association at 
its meeting in the city of La Crosse in 1879, and was subsequently 
published in the Journal of Education, and a more elaborate paper 
on the same subject forms a portion of the 5th Annual Report of 
the State Board of Health just published. In this brief sketch is 
compressed, I believe, an account of all the distinctively sanitary , 
work as yet done in connection with the public schools of Wiscon- 
sin. In its efforts hitherto the State Board has had constantly in 
view the object of enlisting the sympathy and procuring the active 
co-operation of the teachers of Wisconsin in the special work in 
which it is engaged, and it desires at this time to present that work 
for your consideration. 

We should fail in duty and in courtesy alike, if we omitted here 
and now to give credit and to return very sincere thanks to the 
present incumbent of the State Superintendency, who has been 
most cordial and active in rendering every assistance in his power 
to the work just referred to. To his exertions is due very much of 
the success with which the board has met in prosecuting its inqui- 
ries among the teachers of the State, and in awakening their inter- 
est in school sanitation. 

It is a very trite remark that the work of preserving health is 
one in which every man, woman, and child is personally interested; 
and it is quite as trite to say that the statistics of disease and death 
all over the civilized word seem to show that more than half of all 
who are born into the world are born only to suffer and die in early 
infancy, and that of all who survive there are very, very few who 
reach maturity without having firmly implanted in their system 
the germs of disease that will carry them to the grave long before 
the expiration of the allotted term of three score and ten years. 
Perhaps, however, the share which the school room takes in the 
planting and cultivation of these deadly germs may not be quite so 
trite a subject, and some brief statement of some of the methods 
of this planting and cultivation will startle some among you who 
are not as familiar with the facts as are sanitarians and medical 
men generally. 

Be it here distinctly understood that I am far from holding that 
they on whom the tower of Siloam fell were sinners above all that 
dwelt in Galilee; that I do not charge upon Wisconsin teachers any 
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special neglect of sanitary duties. I know only too well that older 
and wealthier communities than any that exist in this State are as 
grave offenders against sanitary law as any in Wisconsin, and I 
could shock the most careless listener by presenting pictures drawn 
by unquestioned and unquestionable authority of some school- 
houses now existing in the wealthiest cities of this continent, 
school-houses where the grossest violations of common decency are 
of daily and inevitable occurrence. But this does not do away 
with the fact that Wisconsin school-houses are, in too many in- 
stances, so constructed and so furnished as to injure materially and 
irreparably the health of both pupils and teachers; and even if this 
were not the case, if our schools and their furniture were models 
for the world in their sanitary aspects, disease must still originate 
in them and spread through whole communities, radiating from 
them as from focal points, and striking down victim after victim, 
as long as noattention is paid by school authorities to matters with 
which every physician in the country is familiar. 

In the course of the routine work of the Board of Health, every 
year there comes into my hands reports from the various town and 
municipal clerks, acting as clerks of Local Health Boards; more 
than 900 such reports reached me in 1880, and the number is yearly 
increasing. In very many of these reports something like this is 
said, and [ ask you to bear in mind that the men making these re- 
ports are those who, from their official and general social positions, 
are among those best qualified to form an accurate judgment and 
to give opinions worthy of being heeded. “ Measles, Scarlet Fever, 
Diphtheria, Whooping Cough, Mumps. or some disease of kindred 
character has prevailed in our town during the past year, and was 
spread through the community by means of the district school.” 

Let me read one such report, coming from a town where disease 
has now raged for at least three consecutive years, and where the 
State Board of Health has repeatedly been called upon to advise 
and counsel: ‘I wrote you some time ago in regard to the preva- 
lence of Diphtheria in a town where the school had been twice 
disbanded because it was a most efficient agent in spreading the 
disease. Lately, in spite of advice and in defiance of warning. this 
school has been re-opened, no efficient disinfection having been 
previously practiced. As a result Diphtheria has again made its 
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appearance among the children in attendance, several cases already 
proving fatal. Nor is this all, a young lady living in a town ad- 
jacent to that in which the school is located caught the disease 
while on a visit, carried it home with her, and communicated it on 
the way to a friend whom she met and kissed. After she had 
reached home the younger members of her own family took the 
disorder from her, and, in their turn, carried it to school, where it 
spread to their school-mates and through them over the second 
town.’ Nota word of comment is wanted on such a statement of 
facts, which is only one of many similar in character which reach 
the office of the Board of Health. And medical men not only in 
Wisconsin but wherever the public schools open in the autumn 
after a long vacation, have learned to look with a confidence that is 
rarely disappointed for outbreaks of contagious disease among chil- 
dren as regularly a3 the terms commence. 

It is a matter of historical record that only a few generations 
back Small Pox was among the most common diseases. Now it is 
seen with comparative infrequency, and when it does appear it no 
longer excites the same dread and apprehension as formerly, al- 
though no physician desires much practice with it even now. 
Looking for the reasons of this change, we find that we have in the 
first place a means of prophylaxis almost infallible if properly used ; 
and in the second place, we have learned the value of quarantine 
measures strictly enforced in stopping the spread of disease gener- 
ally. Now while as yet we have no means of prophylaxis as against 
any of the diseases named, quarantine of any affected individual is 
as certainly effectual in the case of any one of them as in that of 
Small Pox. Investigation has shown that while it may be very 
possible, very probable even, that certain atmospheric conditions 
predispose to disease, especially when to such conditions are added 
bad sanitary habits, uncleanly surroundings, and bodies enfeebled 
thereby, there is no atmospheric condition which alone is capable 
of producing any specific disease. If there be one conclusion of 
modern medical science, which seems well sustained, it is that which 
refers such diseases as Scarlet Fever, Measles, etc., to germs, which, 
like thé seeds of plants, constantly reproduce their own kind; and 
which, when they find entrance into the human system, take root 
and develop, provided the conditions be favorable; and in so doing 
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produce those profound modifications of the vital processes which 
we call disease, and those further profound modifications of the 
whole system which in the large majority of cases where the indi- 
vidual survives the first attack, relieves him from liability to a 
second, that theory which holds in the absence of the special germ 
and conditions necessary for its development no special disease is 
possible, and which secures the safety of the well by the isolation 
of the sick in the first instance, and the systematic adoption of 
means for rendering innocuous everything used by him in the see 
ond. Acting on this theory, the importance of the school room as 
an agent in spreading disease in a given community, becomes evi- 
dent, and the responsibility of the teacher is readily seen. 

The loose ideas which prevail in regard to what constitutes iso- 
lation, however, may be illustrated by an account of an* actual 
occurrence which took place in a large charitable institution where 
Ophthalmia of a contagious character had unfortunately appeared, 
—a disease which is conveyed from one individual to another with 
singular facility,and which often results in the total destruction of 
sight. A medical man visiting the institution referred to and 
knowing that many children were being received, asked what pre- 
cautions were taken against the spread of the malady, and was told 
that the most rigid isolation of the sick was enforced; his inform- 
ant, by way of proving the assertion beyond all doubt, took the 
doctor into the main school room where the sick and well were sep- 
arated by “an imaginary line passing” down the middle of the 
room! This system of strict isolation did not prevent the spread 
of the disease, a result which gave rise to special wonder on the 
part of the instructors, and the doctor was favored with some re- 
marks on atmospheric influence, profound in themselves but failing 
to impress or edify him to any great extent. Now, while it may be 
true that such a case was an extreme one, while I hope that few 
teachers in our State would exhibit such deplorable ignorance, it is 
unhappily only too often the case that children are allowed to re- 
main in our schools, who should be at home and under proper 
medical treatment, simply because the teacher does not know the 
symtoms of disease and the danger of allowing them to remain in 
school. 

Cases of Measles are mistaken for ordinary colds; Diphtheria is 
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hidden under the name of sore throat; Scarlet Fever is called Scar- 
let Rash; and being thus named is thought to be a harmless dis- 
order rather than the fatal malady which it really is; Whooping 
Cough is thought to lose its contagious powers after the mysteri- 
ous seven weeks have gone by. Again, a child is admitted without 
question to the school room as soon as he is thought to be conva- 
lescent from any disease whatever; very seldom indeed outside of 
the city of Milwaukee is any inquiry made as to whether the re-ad- 
mission is free from danger to his school-mates, whether any efficient 
means of disinfection, either of the person or his clothing, have 
been employed. 

I am standing in the confessional box myself; I fear that I have 
done this harm unwittingly, and I fear that only too many of the 
honorable fraternity whom I address are as ignorant to-day of these 
matters as I was thirty years ago, when sanitary knowledge was 
not so easily obtained as now. I do not wish to throw stones, but 
is it not a question worthy of our gravest consideration whether 
our teachers as a class, and especially those who are fitting them- 
selves for their profession and intend to devote the best years of 
their lives to it, should not, as one very important part of their 
preparation, learn to distinguish the signs of the more common 
diseases to which children are subject? Whether it would not be 
well for them to know how to distinguish the features of these 
destroyers when they enter the school room, and thus to be able to 
act promptly and decidedly for their exclusion ? 

Those of us who have reached or passed middle life and are famil- 
iar with the fiction of our earlier maturity, will remember that 
charming work of the imagination, Zanoni; and will call to mind 
the malignant intelligence therein portrayed under the name of 
Dweller on the Threshold; as the neophyte, in that wonderful story, 
in his aspirations for high knowledge, was compelled to meet this 
demon at the very outset of his career and to vanquish it by his own 
unaided powers if he might, or be forever thereafter subject to it 
and excluded from the noble path on which he sought to enter; so 
_every child born into the world seems fated to encounter not one 
alone but a host of foul demons in the shape of deadly disease and 
only too often must struggle for his very life under the heaviest 
disadvantage, at the most fearful odds. How many there are who 
fall victims at the first fierce onset, our records of mortality tell all 
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too plainly; how many survive the first attack to fall during a sec- 
ond encounter, the same sad registers show; how many seemingly 
conquer, but come out of the battle with direful hurts, with en- 
feebled constitutions, all unfitted for the game of life, which they 
must nevertheless play, and win or lose as best they may, there are 
no means of knowing; but there is not a physician in this broad 
land who does not see such daily as he goes his rounds, and there 
is no teacher who has not some of them in his classes struggling 
wearily on, and now and again falling out of the ranks. Is it not 
worth while to study the habits of the destroyer, to know the con- 
ditions which favor them, the kind of lurking places which they 
most affect, to learn how to keep them out of our school rooms? 
IT am not advising every teacher to become a physician, but only 
that he shall know the signs of disease well enough to recognize a 
sick child; and, by kindly excluding such a one from the school 
room, protect him and his school fellows who are yet well. In 
many parts of Europe the authorities deem this amount of knowl- 
edge so important that they make it a point to have teachers thor- 
oughly instructed in the signs of contagious disease, especially 
those to which children are more particularly liable, in some in- 
stances by circulars which are distributed among the teachers, in 
others by a course of lectures by competent medical men. In our 
own country as yet nothing of this kind has been done; only two 
cities in the whole United States, as far as I am aware, have as yet 
even taken any steps for the systematic protection of the children 
in attendance upon the public schools. One of these, I am happy 
to say, is the metropolis of our own State, Milwaukee; the other 
is the city of Brooklyn, N. Y. In both of these cities the regula- 
tions are substantially alike. Every case of contagious disease 
must be reported to the Health Department, who notifies school 
authorities in the district where the disease exists, and warns those 
affected or exposed to the contagion against attendance on school. 
At the termination of the case the patient, and all his surround- 
ings are thoroughly disinfected; and then, and not until then is the 
quarantine raised. Proper penalties are enforced in case of any 
violation or attempted violation of the rules, whether by open de- 
fiance or covert evasion, and the results have been beneficial in the 
highest degree. 

It is a most unfortunate circumstance that very few even of the 
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more important cities of Wisconsin have any regularly organized 
Boards of Health, and as a necessary consequence of this lack, no 
such system as that outlined above can be carried out at present. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that better things may be looked for at 
no very distant day, that every town and village will ultimately 
have an efficient and fearless health officer; when that time comes, 
and the teachers of our State can do much to hasten its coming, 
epidemics of Scarlet Fever, Diphtheria, etc., will be as rare as are 
those of Cholera and Small Pox at present. But something can 
be accomplished even now. The Legislature of 1881, among a great 
many unwise measures, adopted one deserving of all commendation, 
under which all needed protection can be secured. Its title is “An 
Act to prevent the spread of Contagious, Infectious, and Pestilential 
Diseases;” and the section under which children suffering from such 
disease may be excluded from schools, is as follows: 

“Section 4. Any person knowingly laboring under Small Pox, 
Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, or other dangerous, contagious, infec- 
tious, or pestilential disease, who shall willfully enter a public place 
or a public conveyance, or shall in any way willfully subject others 
to danger of contracting his disease, or any person who shall know- 
ingly and wilifully take, aid in taking, or cause to be taken, a child 
or other irresponsible person, while laboring under any of the afore- 
said diseases, into a public place or public conveyance, or shall in 
any way knowingly and willfully subject others to danger of con- 
tracting any of the aforesaid diseases from such child or irrespon- 
sible person, or any person who shall knowingly and willfully sub- 
ject others to danger of contracting any of the aforesaid diseases 
from the dead body of a person deceased thereof, or any person who 
shall in any way knowingly and willfully expose, aid in exposing, 
or cause to be exposed a child or other irresponsible person, to dan- 
ger of contracting any of the aforesaid diseases, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be subject to the same penalties 
as are provided in section one of this act.” 

The penalties referred to are a fine of not less than fifty dollars, 
or more than three hundred dollars, or imprisonment for terms not 
less than twenty or more than one hundred days. 

Under this law it becomes possible, for the first time in the legal 
history of Wisconsin, to prohibit absolutely the attendance of chil- 
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dren, suffering under contagious diseases, upon our public schools; 4 
and to punish those who, from whatever motive, insist on exposing ' 
the children of others to the deadly risk of contracting infectious 7 
maladies. A previous section declares that any physician or per. 7 
son, assuming to act as physician, who shall issue a false certificate | 
or any document whereby a case of such disease shall be concealed, 7 
shall be punished by both fine and imprisonment; and declares 7 
moreover that ignorance shall not be accepted as a plea in justifica- 7 
tion. May we not hope that the teachers of Wisconsin will lend } 
their aid in spreading as widely as possible a knowledge of these ™ 
most beneficent provisions of law? 4 

May we not further ask that you will do your part in instruct 
ing the people how to protect their children, that you will help | 
the State Board of Health in restricting the liberty claimed by | 
some; a liberty that may well be restricted to the very narrowest 4 
limits, confined in every possible way; the liberty of destroying F 
life and health by spreading contagious. disease through the agency 7 
of our schools, of thus converting a blessing into a curse? May we — 
not look to you for aid and sympathy in our efforts to spread sound 7 
sanitary knowledge among our people throughout the State, and? 
by so doing to check, to some extent, if we cannot entirely prevent, ‘ 
the fearful waste of human life now taking place all around us 7 
every day? ‘ 


+o- 


LESSONS LEARNED IN INTRODUCING THE GRADING] 
SYSTEM INTO COUNTRY SCHOOLS. : 


(Paper read by Supt. J. T. Lunn, July 5, 1881, before the Annual Meeting of Institute Con- 7 
ductors, held at Appleton, Wis.) 


This topic seems to imply a record of my experience, favorable — 
and unfavorable, in securing for the “ Course of Study for Country | 
Schools ” such footing and recognition as now obtain for it in Sauk J 
county; and this view of the topic supplies a basis of facts for this 4 
crude sketch. Ifsuch be not the purport of its assignment, it can 7 
pass to more clear-sighted heads for its true illumination, and the | 
facts and deductions herein stated be set aside as irrelevant. : 

This course of study has, from its first inception, been incessantly 7 
thrust on the educational field of my county; and a fair estimate | 
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of the status of three of the social factors, teachers, pupils, and 
patrons concerned in it, is approximately possible. 

Speaking of these in reverse order, the patrons have made no 
general wide-spread revolt against the course, and but few violent 
individual outbursts are reported. A few school boards have vetoed 
its use, and about an equal number have prescribed its use, but do 
not follow up their teachers closely enough to render their orders 
effective; while three-fourths of the boards have bothered them- 
selves not at all about it, neither pro nor con, but have given 
teachers a free field to do as they pleased. 

Of the pupils, some of the larger, whose previous education was 
badly warped, have persisted in continuing this same warping, one- 
sided training, though many were tractable enough to take up the 
work desired to fill out the course. The mass of pupils being less 
than twelve or fourteen years of age have complied with all that 
has been demanded of them, except when forbidden by the recalci- 
trant parents alluded to. 

It is due to these two classes, patrons and pupils, to say that 
three-fourths of them offer no greater or more intense opposition 
to this recent educational feature than they do to any other feature 
of our schooling however long in use, though this may result from 
its inefficient prosecution. 

The field then being practically in the hands of the teachers, you 
will doubtless jump to rosy-hued conclusions of the thoroughness 
with which this course is operated in Sauk county. 

Before taking this jump, let me quote what some of these teach- 
ers say about this matter, and then you may jump with more light: 
One teacher says, “I don’t see what better this grading makes 
our teaching ”; asecond, “It’s all a jumble to me”; a third, ‘ The 
more I study the course, the more I don’t understand it ”; a fourth, 
“T have seen nothing of the course but the pamphlet explaining 
it”; a fifth, ‘I do not see how pupils can be registered by forms ”; 
a sixth, “If we register them by forms, that’s all there is of it”; 


| aseventh, “Tf never can even up these pupils,’ and many others 


of like tenor. 
The others reported no pupils in the lower form, none in the 


f middle, and none in the upper, though they had respectively 14 
» and 17 pupils registered. If in none of these forms, where then 
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were they? Several remarked that their own inability, stupidity, 
or ignorance stood in the way of their successfully working the 
course. These outspoken, honest, or simple teachers are outnum- 
bered by those who, having the same troubles and lack, are yet 
shrewd and cunning enough to hold their tongues about it; so that 
quite a percentage of teachers slur the course through incompe- 
tency, actual or imaginary. 

Add to this incompetent class those who are competent enough, 
but willfully and lazily refuse to stir out of their old-time ruts and 
habits to do what they can and should do under this new dispensa- 
tion of grading, and our rosy-hued first estimate loses its charming 
tint and becomes very sober-shaded — not overshadowed, gloomy, 
despondent, by no means, but an every-day affair with perplexi- 
ties and hopes intermingled. 

Preliminary to examination, these country teachers, one and all, 
have promised to grade their school work by this course of study. 
This committal to the course is, at that trying time, easily secured, 
also a promise to fill any reports required, as a basis for future 
operations, as they are more likely to attend to the course than if 
not so emphasized by this promise; and if not attended to, you 
have this promise to call t] 

Many teachers would much rather be estimated by their gushing 


iem to account for. 


professions of faith and zeal in the course than by their actual 
working it, and there are indications of too much reliance on 
flowery resolutions, eulogizing the course and professing unswerv- 
ing devotion to it, engineered through teachers’ institutes and asso- 
ciations. Nothing but the most pertinacious and prying supervision 
will hold most teachers steadfast to this work, and some will squirm 
out of it,do what you may. It is far easier to supply a copy of the 
course than to secure its constant use, as some confess that they 
have looked at it but a few minutes per term, at irregular intervals, 
and then pitched it in the desk among their other old, useless trash: 
illustrating, one man may take a horse to the water, but a thousand 
men may not make it drink. 

Lack of interest to post up on the items of the course and their 
thorough working is due to those long lamented facts, that most of 
the ladies take a greater interest in the course of an engaged pri- 
vate school, and the other sex await an opening in some more 
steadfast and remunerative avocation. 
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Looked at in all its bearings, the stumbling-block in the path of 
this course assumes more and more the guise and name of teacher, 
and not of patron nor of pupil; and it is this teacher who should 
have this course drilled into him at the institute, at the association, 
and at the school visit, and drawn out by searching reports and 
statistics. 

No superintendent can visit each term of school at its com- 
mencement to see that the course is started aright, and later visits 
find so much awry concerning it that cannot well be corrected at 
such late times, that a report of each school seemed desirable, and 
was repuired at the close of the first month, and had it been at the 
close of the first week the result would be better. Such report 
touched the organization of the school under the course, and se- 
cured more attention to such organization than any other one thing 
tried. Defects in reports were noticed, and teachers notified to re- 
pair damages, so that the greater part of each term was thus kept 
in view. A final report for each term further tested attention to 
the course and the winding up of the school under it. 

But there are sins of commission and omission under this course 
which no visits can discern nor any reports fathom. Enrollment 
of pupils in forms is the most tangible token for a visit, but is this 
classification honestand impartial? Ah! there’s the rub. Reports 
may state what was done, but you query: How was it done, and 
need it be done again? Enough is seen amiss to justify such 
doubts, and to suggest testing things. But all cannot be tested by 
the superintendent of nearly two hundred schools, whose other 
duties are far more than any one man can justly do, so what t 
test and how to test it arelong pondered before any satisfactory 
solution appears. 

As graduation is the climax of the course, testing and controlling 
it indirectly tests and controls all below it, so lower and middle 
form examinations and promoticns are relegated to teachers alone, 
and graduation is selected as the point of attack. Time forbids my 
going into every town in the county to conduct these graduation 
examinations as recommended in the circular, and there is no dan- 
ger that teachers or district boards will move in the matter to con- 
duct a joint session. Graduation examinations in connection with 
teachers’ examinations are suggested and laid aside, because, on ac- 
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count of distance and diffidence, the pupils can not or will not put 
in an appearance. 

As graduates are scarce in every school, and in most schools not 
any, it is at last decided to have teachers submit questions (as an 
experiment) and forward the papers of applicants for graduation to 
me for decision. 

The questions and answers from more than a dozen schools are 
submitted, from which the following deductions are made: A few 
sets of questions were too superticial, and imply memorized an- 
swers; most sets of questions kept within the limits of the term’s 
work, and did not test the length, breadth, and thickness of the 
course. 

The answers of these applicants for graduation were, in many 
instances, sadly lacking in neatness, in arrangement, in grammar, 
in comprehension or exposition of the subject-matter; several had 
not completed all the branches of the course, but expected to grad- 
uate minus constitution, or grammar, or history, or geography, or 
any two or more of these. Various things indicated that all these 
applicants would have been graduated by their respective teachers, 
so that Sauk might have had ascore or two of graduates instead 
of the six who passed the superintendent’s inspection and received 
diplomas. 

The conclusions on this experiment are that graduation ques- 
tions will be printed and sent to such teachers as notify me befure- 
hand that they have pupils preparing to graduate; that a set of 
printed instructions accompany the questions; that they shall be 
sent in sealed envelopes to be opened only on the day of examina- 
tion, which shall be uniform throughout the county; that the 
envelope shall on its face specify its contents and day of opening; 
that thin paper, similar to that on which this is written, be pro- 
curred for examinination, and that for economy of postage both 
sides of a sheet be written on, excepting one-fourth of one side for 
filing; that as soon as possible the teacher mail the papers to the 
superintendent, with a statement that the instructions have been 
complied with. 

These examination papers mainly came in March, during the lull 
between visiting winter schools and spring examinations of teach- 


ers, so that they did not conflict with other duties. 
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To those who seemed to have mastered the course neat, tasty 
diplomas were issued, on the face of which was printed, “This 
course is considered the least a citizen should know,” to forestall 
any conceited bragging over others who had it not; and also to 
advertise how much more most citizens should know than what 
they do know, so that they might provide it for their children. 

Graduation and diplomas prove quite stimulating to friendly and 
jealous rivalry, so that one diploma in a district is an irritant for 
more. 


Also, as every graduate is possessed of a fair knowledge of the 


k 
elements of each third grade certificate branch, there seems to be a 
tendency to expand this knowledge to the certificate standard, and 
to prepare for teaching, and an increased number of teachers from 
our country schools seems probable. 

Guided and urged by teachers, and aspiring to graduate, an in- 
crease of students is perceptible in the less usual branches, as 
grammar, history, and constitution; and as a whole, aquite percep- 
tible expansion along the full line of the course is commenced, and 
needs fostering eultivation. 

This “rounding out” the scholarship to include more than mere 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, and “evening up” pupils in these 
branches, stand charged with most of the outbursts of opposition 
so far reported; and at this stage it is doubtless just as well for the 
course that teachers have been careless about it,as bowing to these 
outbursts has mollified the objectors so that two or three of their 
pupils have voluntarily taken up studies into which they had pre- 
viously refused to be forced. 

It is right here that oral teaching proves the friendly ally of the 
course by foregoing text-books in grammar, history, etc., until the 
pupils are familiar with their elements, and aid the teacher to in- 
duce the parents to provide text-books. One good teacher of a 
large school reported every pupil straight in some form or other. 
Questioned how this was secured, she said by telling each newly 
promoted pupil that he belonged in this or that oral class in such 
a matter-of-course style that each thought it must be so and went 
to work accordingly. 

Promotions from form to form compel attention to the stand- 
ard for such promoting. Teachers who like to flatter are classify- 
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ing pupils as upper form, if they have one study in it; others are 
classed as upper if a majority of their studies are in that form; 
while under my instructions no pupil is classed as upper form who 
has any work in a lower form. This latter standard was taken to 
limit the number of pupils in the upper form registration to those 
of honorable acquirements, and to force attention to the full round 

































of each lower form’s work. 

As in city graded schools it is not usual to issue certificates of 
promotion from grade to grade, the advisability of issuing them 
from form to form in country schools is debatable on account of [| 
the expense of printing and distributing the tens of thousands | 
needed, and the tendency to use them to flatter friends and punish [ 
foes. 

Certain work or methods of the course have been repeatedly 
complained of. The Grube method, with its peculiar diagram of 
horizontal notation, has so little in common with the usual verti- 
cal notation that teachers and pupils seem unable to make the 
transfer without loss of time. If the Grube ideas were applied to § 
the vertical notation alone, better progress is probable. ‘ 

The primary geography is generally regarded with dislike, and 
teachers say they cannot expand this observed geography to cover 
three or four years’ work with profit to primary pupils; and that 
some points involved are better adapted to the upper than to the 
primary form. More map work on the larger land and water masses 
and their chief divisions, is demanded, and on county and State. 

History, especially in the middle form, which is conversational, [ 
needs itemizing so as not to be wholly dependent on individual se- 








lection of goody-goody, light yarns on the one hand, or dry-as-dust, 
weighty topics on the other,— neither having any connection with 
the other, nor with the coming upper form work. 

Bisecting and trisecting straight lines for a couple of years or 
‘i and then forming a few angles and triangles for as much longer, 
is hardly the primary drawing that teachers can spin out, nor little 
ee ildren take any interest in. Some of the construction and repe- 
tition work of the other forms should descend to this. 

Though primary phonics and language should be taught with 
reading, they would be more noticed and taught connectedly if 
printed by themselves than if mixed in with the reading, as I have 
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several times picked them out of the reading for teachers who 
did not know where they are. 

A limited schedule of the constitution is also needed by teachers 
who do not feel strong enough to sift this subject for themselves. 

If productive of no other good, this course and its attendant in- 
structions have at least increased discussion and thought of school 
meetings and management; and many times when I have seen 
teachers doing wrong, I have taken out their pamphlets and re- 
ferred them to its methods of doing the same things; and there 
it is, a constant monitor, often rejected or neglected it is true, 
but still better than no monitor at all. Its modern methods of 
reading call for oral teaching, objective illustration in numbers, 
study programme, examinations, records, and several other equally 
valuable features, all silently imply so many defects in the usual 
country teaching and tend to remedy them. 

These, though efficient, are also impalpable to the ordinary 
sense, and we cannot measure them off by the yard or by the pound 
to convince the public that this is a money saving device, yet with 
all its drawbacks in composition and in execution, with all its fu- 
ture perplexities and requisitions, it is as much a source of good as 
any other product of this and our kindred association, and well re- 
pays whatever it has cost us and the State, much of which is due 
to its telling how to do the things most needing to be done, and 
this how to dois worthy of more extended consideration in suc- 
ceeding revisions of the course. 





THE AUTOCRAT OF THE SCHOOL ROOM. 


O. W. Holmes has written a charming volume entitled “The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table”; and in imitation of so good an 
example, one might be permitted to attempt to draw a faint out- 
line of another autocrat, somewhat nearly related, the Autocrat 
of the School Room! And in advance we may be allowed to whis- 
per softly in the ear of teachers, and to ask if they can guess who 
that worthy is— their noble selves or some one else, the teacher 
or the scholar, the school committee or an honored member of the 
educational board with individuality largely developed? The fol- 
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lowing sketch may perhaps help to suggest something like a solu- 
tion of the question, a matter which so nearly concerns all whose 
good or ill luck it may be to “ strut their little hour” behind the 


“ve pedagogue! ” 


time-honored desk of 

It used to be the boast of a certain old-fashioned school-master, 
or “dominie,” as this useful functionary is even yet sometimes 
called in the northern portion of Great Britain commonly called 
Scotland, or the famous “land o’ cakes,” that “ teachers ruled the 
nation”; yes, that they more than any other class were the true 
autocrats. And this doctrine, he maintained, was easily proved, 
because founded on the strictest logical reasoning; and at evening 
tea-parties, especially, or around the social board, when “tthe cup 
that cheers but not inebriates’ was temperately indulged in by 
old ladies of both sexes, this ancient pedagogue often waxed elo- 
quent in maintaining, after the manner of the school-men, his 
favorite thesis or proposition. And this he did with all the more 
confident assurance because nobody ever thought it worth while 
seriously to refute or oppose so harmless a bore. ‘“ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen,” he was accustomed to say on such occasions, “logic is 
logic and there is no use of attempting to get over it. The des- 
pised, underpaid, overworked ‘dominie’ is after all the true and 
undoubted leader of men, the real moral and intellectual autocrat. 
To deny it wonld be to make old Aristotle roll over in his grave! 
For, does not every competent school-master rule the children com- 
mitted to his care, and do not the children rule the mothers, and 
the mothers the fathers (cries of oh! from the old ladies), and do 
not the fathers of our school-masters, by their free and independent 
votes, send representatives to parliament, where the laws of the 
land ave made or mended? ‘Therefore, is it not manifest to the 
very humblest capacity, and so plain that he that runs may read 
that, 


‘The hand that guides the school room 
is the same that rules the world?” 


At this stage of the proceedings, our worthy old ‘ dominie” 
would usually pause to take a huge pinch of snuff, which generally 
had the effect of bringing on a violent fit of sneezing; and this cir- 
cumstance, much to their gratification, usually saved the sedate 
company the pain of a farther infliction of additional illustrations 
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of the moral and intellectual supremacy of the school-master in all 
mundane affairs. 

Such a triumphant and convincing “ demonstration” of a great 
and interesting truth in pedagogy, must surely be very gratifying 
and consoling to the feelings of every humble teacher! Would, 
however, that the proposition so pompously announced, were uni- 
versally true, and not, alas! but only partially so. For one thing, 
how delightful to average human nature, the pleasing feeling that 
we can rule and control others, “saying unto this man come and 
he cometh, and to another go and he goeth.” How very agreeable 
to have the ever-present consciotisness that we are autocrats, with- 
out the personal risk usually incident to such elevated positions! 
“Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown,” says the immortal 
William. We can easily fancy it. His Czarship of all the Russias, 
how unsafe and uncomfortable he must feel after the late terrible 
“object lesson,” trembling at every*unwonted sound, even within 
the inmost circle of his eight cordons of trusty soldiers, armed to 
the teeth! Unwilling to part with one iota of the traditional pre- 
rogatives of the proud and despotic house of the Romanoffs, he is 
apt to forget that “the world moves” —the moral as well as the 
physical world. Royal eyes, we fear, seldom deign to scan the 
pages of humble school journals, or to glance at “educational 
columns,” or they would perhaps behold something at once to their 
advantage in one way, and to their disadvantage inanother. They 
would thus, undoubtedly, find that there is only one way of gov- 
erning men, as there is but one method of ruling children, and that 
is by wisdom and love, and not by violence and coercion. Such 
lofty personages, however, do not seem to know that, of late years 
especially, the light of human intelligence has been advancing and 
spreading at a rate which is well symbolized by {the beams of the 
rising sun, when, in his imperial majesty, that bright luminary 
walks forth from his crimson chambers of the east to bless and to 
cheer all the nations of the earth. These personages seem to 
dwell too much, mentally at least, in the past ages of the world; 
they do not appear to know, or stop to reflect, that the ‘ school- 
master is abroad” in earnest, and that, to all intents and purposes, 
the scepter has now virtually departed from kings and emperors 
who have proved themselves unworthy to wield it, and is now in 
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better and more reliable hands — the hands namely of whole-souled, 
live, and progressive teachers 

How pleasing then the thought that one is such an autocrat, and 
capable of such an influence, even if your actual empire is no larger 
than a 16 by 22 feet log school room! To be monarch of all you 
survey must surely beget delightful sensations, and help to smooth 
over many troubles and vexations which fall to the lot of the 
teacher in common with others. Some there are who naturally 
love to rule solely from the love of ruling, and such are sometimes 
found in the school room as well as elsewhere. Of such a one 
who, from being a professional orator had, through bad luck, be 
come a teacher of a village school with only an assistant, the 
famous Grecian orator Demosthenes, whose opponent he had form- 
erly been, sarcastically remarked in alluding to his former rival, 
that from being a demagogue, an artful leader of the people, he had 


fallen to the rank of a pedagogue, a pedantic leader of youth! This | 


pedagogue would thus seem to have been one of the class just al- 
luded to; and when he failed with “children of a larger growth,” 
there was nothing more natural than that he should seek the al- 
most equally congenial business of controlling the smaller ones. 
In European countries, at least among the more advanced nations, 
they have had the aaiaiis of more educational experience than 


ourselves; and thus they have had time to build up better systems | 


than we are yet possessed of, and it must be admitted that, in some 


respects at least, their public school-teachers have the manifest ad- | 


vantage over ours. Thus, ene or practically, they appear 
to exercise more “authority”; they belong to a profession and 
have an assured social standing, holding their positions ad vitam 


aut culpam. Every public teacher is thus a species of autocrat | 
within his own domain; and so long as he continues to do his duty | 
as a teacher and maintain an unblemished moral character, n0§ 


amount of adverse criticism can ever hurt him in the tenderest part, 
that is, in the pocket; they have taken him “for better or for 
worse.” How different this from the present unstable position 0 


€ 
9 


humors, and fancies of the proverbially fickle crowd, * profaiuil 


vulgus”! Yet, it is an undoubted fact that without this feeling 0 
yermanency and security hardly any man can ever put in his best will ¢ 











a teacher among us, subject as he ever is to all the petty prejudices j 
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Rather will he be apt to 
become a trimmer and time-server, working to no great purpose 
really, but careful only to keep up appearances, and to chime in 
with the prevailing or popular notions on the subject of education. 

Among us who are the inheritors of a somewhat different order 
of civilization from the European, another claimant to autocracy 
not unfrequently dawns upon the school room. The spoiled, mis- 
governed or neglected, self-willed child, accustomed to have his 
own way at home, here too often attempts to seize the reins of 
government and to rule both teacher andschool! l’ond, unthinking 
parents, lazy fathers and scolding mothers, who never visit the 
schools, are but too ready to believe whatever their pets may chance 


licks for the benefit of his employers. 


to tattle at home about the teacher, his sayings and doings, his 
faults of omission and commission, especially if that unlucky offi- 
cial has had oecasion frequently to correct and punish the culprits. 
From Maine to Minnesota the universal complaint arises that the 
number of such ill-regulated children is continually increasing. 
Now, if these were properly chastised at home, it would be more 
creditable to the parents, and in the end far more beneficial to the 
unfortunate children themselves who are thus allowed to grow up 
bold and defiant. Obedience to proper authority, simple and un- 
questioning, is one of the first and best lessons which parents can 
inculcate. For want of such salutary restraint, much wide-spread 
evil exists in society, and will continue to accumulate. In too 
many families, parental government, which underlies all other gov- 
ernment, seems to be a “lost art; very many children now grow- 
ing up in our midst with little or no training or guidance are as 
lawless and ungovernable as wild asses’ colts. And for want of 
this parental training and discipline, the children are not seldom 


© the real autocrats in our schools, and the teacher their slave and 
} master by turns, oftener in fact the one than the other. In educa- 


tional publications and at “ teachers’ institutes,” we read and hear 
much of “government and discipline in schools;” but what seldom 


» Meets our eye or greets our ear, anywhere, is a timely word of ad- 
ices, 


vice to parents themselves to remember their obligations to their 
families, and to “ train them up in the way they should go.” 

But while, by the laws of nature no less than by the revealed 
will of Heaven, the parent is bound at his peril early to commence 
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the moral education of his child, the public school-teacher shoulj 
be empowered systematically to carry out the work thus begun, eee 
For thus alone, as all history shows, can we reasonably expect to k E presi 
enabled to perpetuate our free institutions in their integrity. Th! 


and j 








tea 2 | preps 
communication of mere knowledge, however extensive or profount’ I hess 
can never afford any solid guaranty for its proper application. By sla 
such means we may succeed in making young people very smarp phys 
and very knowing, but we may be thus only preparing a Franken fF is, wi 





stein, a monster without heart, feeling, or conscience, yet fully B tiona 
5 c 








equipped with ability to destroy. In a profound ue admirabl) levers 
paper entitled “ Moral Education and the Government,” publishell of 1 
in the May No. of the “ Wis. Journal of Education,” and written hf « yy}, 
C. A. Willard of West Depere, are stated very clearly some valuabli prod 
and important truths bearing upon this subject. While righthi itself 










deprecating all ae interference in religion, Mr. Willan? 41) 


yet holds that “a recognition of the Supreme Being, and mani oq, 
accountability to him, must lie at the foundation of a true aul oy sy 
well-defined moral sentiment.” He also observes that “ experiene) shou] 


reveals the fact that whenever the state has failed to conserve anil 


up ar 
protect the sentiments and co-operative influence, growing out Of now 
the family, she antagonizes her own safety.” Further on, he says exten, 
“Tt is a fact, as all experience has proved, and one that it bp. 4 





‘* F as, Bs ‘ j 
comes us as a nation to consider, that superiority in knowledg) 


; sweet 
without a thorough moral education, is not sufficient to prote)) mon ¢ 


and preserve human rights.” Again, he wisely remarks: “ Bij A 
man’s destiny is higher than physical comfort or material progres 
though each is important and essential to the highest developmel 

of the other.” 

It would be well for the best interests of the community and tl? 
success and popularity of our educational literature, if teachers (7 
mature experience and cultivated minds, leaving for a time thed) 'T4) 
technicalities of the school room, would seek occasionally to opel the we 
such broad and enlightened views of the scope and tendency @pileri: 
their work, and its ultimate bearing upon the well-being of sot a and th 
ety. This questidn, for example, of the moral education of t the ‘plying 


citizen of a free country is in celebs the most profound that cai day w, 
be presented, and touches us at every point. It is the highest su child j 
ject that can occupy the thoughts, or touch the heart of may Poy 
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ul and its solution demands the hard tasking of the best powers of 
UW. man’s understanding. It is the Sphinx’s riddle which is now being 
he | presented to this country for solution, and she must solve it or be 
Thee » prepared for the inevitable consequences, some of which are already 
' | beginning to appear. All agree that our material prosperity is un- 
Lari 
el 


precedented, and constantly increasing. Thus we possess the 
physical basis of national greatness in perfection. The question 
' is, will this ever-growing wealth be a national blessing or a na- 
ll) tional curse in the end? In a brief but able address recently de- 
bk jivered by Hon. Wayne MeVeagh, before “the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers,” that gentleman well and truly says: 
a “Whether this great material prosperity shall in its influence be 
. j productive of good or evil depends not at all upon the prosperity 
© itself, but wholly upon the spirit in which we and our children 
© shall accept it. The natural tendencies of wealth are perhaps not 
© towards refinement, but aretowards vulgarity; not towards elevatiow 
 somuch perhaps as degredation of life; and therefore none of us 









*) should ever forget that the chief blessings which years can bring 
hup are not after all new mines of gold or silver, or coal or iron; 
" new railways of illimitable wealth; new wheat fields of boundless 


aye extent; not even new engineering works of unexampled grandeur, 
, ye but that generous culture of mind and heart which shall give us 
ita . 

ede) sweeter manners, purer laws, and make us wiser, better, broader 
rte 


/ men than ever before.” G. Harper. 
ANCHORAGE, Wis. 
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Tanerer.—-It is avery ancient city, the oldest city but one-in 
the world. The Moors of Spain in the time of Aboo-Abdallah made 
pilgrimages to it on account of its antiquity. The cloth merchants, 
sand the swarthy money-changers, and the shrill water-carriers were 
f the plying their trade, and all the indolent, feverish life we witness to- 
Ci ‘day was seething, in these narrow streets, when Christ was a little 
‘sub child in Nazareth. 





mal 


Founded in some unknown period, by the Carthaginians it is sup- 
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posed, Tangier — the Tingis of the Romans — has always been a 
bone of bloody contention among the nations. In the reign of 
Claudius it became the capital of the province Mauritania Tingi- 
tana, and was an important city. Wrested from the Romans, it 
passed successively under the rule of the Vandals, Greeks, Saracens, 
and Arabs. In 1471 ‘Tangier fell into the possession of the Portu- 
dh) 
of the Infanta Catharine of Braganza, queen of Charles II. The 
inglish, finding that the occupation was not worth the cost, aband- 


50% who, in 1662, ceded it to England as a portion of the dower 


oned the place in 1684, after demolishing the mole. Here a quaint 
and incongruous figure appears for an instant on the scene — the 
figure of Mr. Samuel Pepys. I think it was a conception of high 
humor on the part of Charles II. to send Mr. Pepys among the 
Moors, for it was by the king’s order that he accompanied Lord 
Dartmouth with the fleet dispatched to destroy the sea-wall. This 
precautionary piece of engineering lett the bay of Tangier in such 
plight as to render the town impossible of approach by large ves- 
sels, except in the rarest weather. The ruins of the old mole are 
still visible at low tide, ragged, honey-comed blocks of masonry, 
looking, when seen through the transparent emerald of the Medi- 
terranean, like ledges of silver. 

The water in the harbor is so shallow that until the present em- 


peror projected a landing for small boats, the visitor arriving there ] 


mm 


by sea was forced to go ashore on the back of a native. 'This has 
been the emperor's sole concession to the spirit of modern progress. 
During the last hundred years— But my strong interest in the 
historic part of Tangier ends with Mr. Pepys. 

From any point of view the hoary little town is vastly interest 
ing; the remoteness and obscurity of its origin, the sieges, pestil- 
ences, and massacr 
it clings to primitive enstoms and beliefs, are so many charms. To 
wall its streets is to breath the air of Scriptural times. There, to 
day, fishermen costumed like Peter are dragging their nets on the 
sandy shingle outside the gates; at the fountain stands Rebekah 


es it has undergone, and the tenacity with which 
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with oo water-jar poised on her head, and a hand-breadth of 
brown bosom ala? bare between the green and yellow folds of her 
robe. To-day, as eighteen hundred years ago, a palid, hook-nosed 


the veritable 





man shuffles by ‘atta some coins in his palm 
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thirty pieces of silver, perhaps. If it be not Judas Iscariot him- 
self, then it is a descendant, and a striking family likeness. In 
brief, Tangier is a colossal piece of bric-a-brac which one would 
like to own. 

A countryman of ours, a New Yorker, if I remember, once pro- 
posed to purchase Shakespeare’s house at Stratford, and transport it 
bodily to Central Park. I had a like impulse touching Tangier. 
Perhaps, I may be permitted to say that I have brought it home 
with me, and set it up in Franklin Square—T. b. Anpricu, in 
Harper's Magazine for August. 


a 


THE REVOLUTION IN THE STATE UNIVERSITY.—There has been a 
revolution in our State University. For years the feeling has 
gained strength, that the institution was in too quiescent a condi- 
tion. It existed —so men knew by inquiry — but its being created 
no ripple in the sea of our social and intellectual life; its existence 
was no factor in any of the movements of our social economy. Its 
president, Dr. John Le Conte —not only a finished scholar, but a 
great specialist in his line of the physical sciences — was too mucl 
the student and investigator to exert by means of his school that 
active, omnipresent influence in the commonwealth, which forms 
one-half the desigu and worth of a great university. The great 


mass of college-bred men, together with all intelligent people in- 


terested in the success of the system of which the University is the 
crown, have had this feeling for years. Only a keen appreciation 
of Dr. Le Conte’s deep learning, a cordial regard for his high char- 
acter, prevented an earlier consideration of the necessity for a 
change in the executive of the University. 

At the beginning of this school year, the Regents were called on 
toconfront the p: sittin: of sustaining the institution with a di- 
minished income. Added to this was a falling off in the number of 
students, and a general indifference on the part of the community. 

The Advisory Committee of the Regents held frequent meetings, 
and discussed matters in all their bearings. The outcome was a 
report, which first separated the chair of physics from the presi- 
dency; second, declared vacant the chair of mathem: ities and some 
minor positions; third, equalized salaries, in some instances pare 
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reductions, which, on the whole, have saved about ten thousand 
dollars per year. 

No sooner was this report before the people of the State, than 
the press took up the cry that the changes were actuated by politi- 
cal reasons. Nothing more unfounded and senseless could well be 
imagined. The men and newspapers that criticized most freely 
had themselves given expression for some years, by their comments 
on University matters, to the motives which induced the Regents 
at last to take decisive action. 

However, malgre all opposition, the report of the Advisory Com- 
mittee was adopted, and the Regents having received and accepted 
Le Conte’s resignation, prepared to elect a new president. After 
considerable canvassing of the merits of different candidates, the 
Regents, by a vote of eleven to seven, elected Prof. William T. 

Reid, principal of the San Francisco Boys’ High School. 

The attitude of the press on this election is something peculiar 
and without precedent. Prof. Reid is a graduate of Harvard Uni- 
versity. He has been a head assistant in the well-known Boston 
Latin School. His administrative ability has been tested and ap- 
proved in the school superintendency of Brooklyne, Mass. Finally, 
his success in our Boys’ High School has been such as to demon- 
strate the high order of his scholarship and ability. 

With this record it would appear natural, logical, a matter of 
course, to select him for the one place next above that which he 
has already adorned. So undoubtedly must the Regents have rea- 
soned when they chose Mr. Reid 

Amid astorm of adverse criticism, coldness, and opposition, that 
gentleman enters on the duties of his high station. The clouds, 
however, have already begun to lighten. Like a herald presaging 
the sunshine of success, comes a letter from the banker, D. 0. 
Mills, until recently a Regent of this same University, inclosing a 
check for $75,000 for the endowment of a Chair of Social and Po- 
litical Economy and Civil Polity. 

Mr. Mills is determined, evidently, by his example to rebuke, in a 
marked and unmistakable manner, the disposition on the part of 
the press to prejudge the results of the action of the Regents and 
impede President Reid’s labors in the field of the higher education.— 
Pacitic School Journal. 
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OFFICIAL DEPARTMENT. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


Q. Who should settle with the treasurer and audit his accounts, 
the board or the district? 

A. The statute provides specially that the board shall do it at the 
close of his term of office. 

Q. What is the remedy when the treasurer refuses to pay orders 
drawn on him by the clerk and countersigned by the director, for 
brooms, crayons, ete. ? 

A. In the first place the clerk cannot lawfully draw an order on 
the treasurer for unauthorized expenditures, and unless the district 
provides a fund under section 340 R. $., paragraph 5, for the pur- 
chase of such ‘‘ appendages,” the treasurer should decline to pay 
orders drawn for such purposes. 

Under section 435 R.8., “the board” is required “to provide all 
necessary appendages during the time a school shall be taught” in 
the house they are required to “keep in good condition and re- 
pair.” “Appendages” are usually understood to be out-houses, 
stoves, bells, blackboards, etc., and while crayons may be strictly 
held to belong to the “apparatus” provided for under section 430 
R.S., paragraph 9, also under section 436 R. §., defining the duties 
of the board, it seems clear that brooms must belong to the “ ap- 
pendages,” and when the board is required to keep the house “ in 
good condition,” the authority to procure the necessary means to 
accomplish that end is implied, and when no fund has been pro- 
vided for the purpose the board is clearly authorized to obtain the 
articles and submit the bills for allowance at an annual meeting, or 
a special one, the call for which mentions that as one of the objects 
of the said meeting. 

If a treasurer refuse to pay orders lawfully drawn against an ap- 
propriated fund in his hands he is guilty of embezzlement (see sec- 
tions 4418-4421 R.§.), and is punishable by imprisonment or fine. 

Q. Can a district lawfully vote a tax to raise money to compen- 
sate the treasurer and director for their services ? 

A. There is no provision in the statute for any such action, and 

3— Vor. XI.— No. 8. 
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since the provision made for the compensation of the clerk is so 
carefully and particularly specified and limited, it is clear that the 
omission in the case of the other officers was intentional. 

Q. Ought a member of the board who is also an Insurance agent 
place the risk on the school-house with one of his own companies, 
provided one of the other members of the board objects to it? 

A. This is another of the old, old cases of public duty versus 
private interest. Of course two members of the board proceeding 
legally may do anything the board is empowered to do, and there 
is nothing in the statute against the action contemplated in the 
question. It is wrong in policy. 








EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 
CONVENTION OF SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 
APPLETON, July 7, 1881. 
In response to the call of the State Superintendent for the semi-annual 
meeting, the county and city superintendents assembled at Appleton in the 
college chapel of Lawrence University at 2:30 P. M., July 7, 1881. 





The convention was called to order by Supt. C. E. Buell. State Superin- | 


tendent W. C. Whitford was elected President, and Agnes Hosford, Secretary. 
The following named superintendents were present: 
State Supt. W. C. Whitford. 
Ass’t State Supt. 8. 8. Rockwood. 


County SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Henry Neill, Columbia; C. E. Buell, Dane; Miss Florence Tickner, Dunn; 
Miss Agnes Hosford, Eau Claire; Ed. McLoughlin, Fond du Lac; D. A. Ma- 


honey, Kenosha; C. G. Thomas, La Fayette; John Nagle, Manitowoc; Rich- | 


ard G. O’Connor, Marquette; John A. Lieth, Outagamie; Jas. T. McCleary, 
Pierce; Wm. Jones, Rock, 1st Dist; Miss Betsey M. Clapp, St. Croix; James 


T. Lunn, Sauk; B. R Grogan, Sheboygan; Wm. R. Taylor, Walworth; Joba | 


Howitt, Waukesha; W. W. Kimball, Winnebago. 
Crry SUPERINTENDENTS. 


R. W. Burton, Janesville; James McAlister, Milwaukee; A. H. Conkey, 
Appleton; C. F. Viebahn, Watertown; C. D. Abbey, Wausau. 

The convention then listened to an address by Superintendent Whitford, 
(which is published in full in another place in this number of the JouRNAL— 
Eps.) 
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Supt. Lunn. There is much difficulty in obtaining short, sharp, decisive 
answers in theory of teaching. Teachers often avoid the point aimed at by 
the examiner. The theory of teaching may be good and the practice bad. In 
oral examinations, teachers in his county were questioned on what ought to 
be done in teaching certain branches, then as to what was done. 

Supt. McLoughlin read a paper on Township System of School Govern- 
ment, advocating the system for the following reasons: 

1. Secures simplicity and economy. 

. Taxation, for school purposes, would be more uniform and equitable. 

. A better selection of teachers for particular schools could be had. 

. More effective supervision. 

. Uniformity of text-books and gradation of schools. 

. Steadier management and more stable support of the schools. 

. No more school houses would be built and schools supported than are 
needed. 

Much discussion was elicited. 

Supt. Jones believed township system more simple than district system; 
that visitation of schools by school officers and their co-operation with 
teachers could be more easily secured and that taxes would be more nearly 
equal. 

Supt. Whitford stated that more towns had adopted the township system in 
the last year than ever before. He thought there were forty towns, chiefly in 
the northern part of the State, in which that system is in operation. 

Supt. Grogan thought country schools could not be graded until township 
system is adopted. 


cor me CO 2 


sao 


Supt. Buell regarded township system advantageous in grading country 
schools, but not essential. 

Supt. Lunn referred to those States in which the township system exists as 
evidence that schools are not always better under that system than under the 
district system, citing Pennsylvania and Indiana as examples. 

Mr. Crawford, of Penn., stated thatthe system of that State is practically 
the district system. 

Prof. Graham. We reed not go to Pennsylvania nor Indiana for witnesses 
as to value of township system, but should consider the needs of Wisconsin. 

Supt. Lunn reminded Prof. Graham of a paper read by him at a former 
meeting of the State Teachers’ Association, based on Norfolk examinations, in 
which he had shown that the schools of Massachusetts, under the township 
system, were in need of reform. 

The Uses and Abuses of the County Superintendency were presented ina 
paper by Supt. B. R. Grogan. The following points were discussed: 

1. Township System. 2. Legal Duties. 8. Educational Qualifications. 4. 
Election. 5. Appeals. 6. Examination of Teachers. 7. Institutes. 8. Teach- 
ers’ Meetings. 

Supt. Thomas. More power should be granted county superintendents in 
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condemning school-houses and in designating sites. Town boards some. 
times influenced by friends or by self-interest to the injury of school-district, 

Supt. Mahoney inquired what was Supt. Grogan’s practice when applica 
tions for certificates were made by boys and girls or by persons of known im: 
moral character. 

Mr. Grogan in all such cases refuses certificates. 

Supt. McCleary asked that those superintendents who believed they could 
judge of a school in twenty minutes be requested to stand. This brought 
several to their fect. 

Supt. Buell moved that acommittee be appointed by the President of the 
State Teachers’ Association to report at their next mecting a bill in regard to 
qualifications of county superintendents, which, if approved by the Associ- 
ation, should be submitted to the Legislature. 

Supt. Mahoney moved to amend the motion by substituting chairman of 
this meeting instead of President of State Teachers’ Association. Amend. 
ment was accepted, and motion carried. Superintendents C. E. Buell, B. R. 
Grogan, and Betsey M. Clapp were appointed as this committee. 

Supt. Betsey M. Clapp read a paper on the subject, Is a Unitormity of 
Teachers’ Examinations throughout the State Desirable? The following isa 
brief digest of it: 

Clearly it is not the province of this paper to say whether practicable, but 
only whether desirable. 

In judging of the desirability of any proposed measure, we are quite liable 
to look at one side and not at both. Questions of absolute right and wrong 
have but one right side; but questions of the expediency of certain courses 
of action often have much that is right on both sides, and some that is wrong. 
Then we must weigh, compare, and judge. 

Is a uniformity of examinations desirable? It is desirable that the candi: 
dates for the teacher’s office have a fair, judicious test of their preparation 


and ability, as nearly uniform as the conditions of the work in the different | 


localities will allow. 

A set of questions, prepared by superior wisdom and experience, and sent 
to each examiner for use, would seem to have advantages worthy of consid. 
eration. A select committee of known experience and culture would un 
doubtedly prepare a wise and worthy scheme of tests, far above the average 
of individual questions. It might be supposed to put all candidates upon 
common ground with the same work to do and the same opportunities for 


success. 


If the work of the committee could be extended so as to furnish a complete f 


set of answers and a square rule by which to measure the exact worth of the 
candidates’ work on ascale of 10 or 100, so reducing the whole matter to 4 
machine, we might approach uniformity. But so long as the judgment 


bis 





passed upon the work must be individual, with individual notions and stand: | 
ards, the unity that seemed so obvious is liable to be greatly marred. 
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A superintendent may perhaps embody his own whims and pet notions in 
questions and so subject teachers to unworthy tests; but he who would be 
whimsical in putting questions, would be whimsical in judging of answers, 
and the liabilities to injustice would be reduced but little. 

There is little question that every superintendent would like to receive a 
package of questions prepared for use. It would be a desirable relief from 
labor and responsibility; but universal experience and observation teach that 
our effort and application are in direct proportion to the inevitable demands 
upon us. So if we would have efficient supervision let us be careful how we 
remove responsibilities and reduce the labor. 

While each superintendent should seek, through acquaintance with others 
and their work, to come upon common, approved ground, he still has work 
growing out of the conditions of his own county, that is not just like the 
work of any other county. He may have certain needs differing from those 
of other sections, and if free to apply his own tests, he may do much towards 
building up his teaching force by the line of questions he presents. While 
they shall be fair and within a fair range of acquirement, they may yet be 
suggestive and carry an inspiration to broader application. They may in- 
spire thought in certain needed directions. While the legitimate object of 
examination is a test of present attainment, it may incidentally be an incen- 
tive to higher work, and result in the better state of both teacher and 
superintendent. 

The superintendent who is closely related to the teaching force of his own 
county, and has a living interest in that part of the educational work en- 
trusted to him, will be more likely to make his examinations an aid in the 
work than a committee whose only work is to prepare a definite set of ques- 
tions and whose interest in the matter ceases when the questions are sent out. 

It is probable that in single counties it is often found necessary to vary 
questions somewhat in a succession of examinations; the need would not be 
less if the questions were to travel the whole State. 

Some test of the teacher’s preparation for his work is desirable and right; 
trusted to one, there is much room for abuse of power; divided among sev- 
eral, there is danger of shirking responsibilities. 

Any plan will be welcome that shall guard any more successfully the priv- 
ileges and rights of candidates, and, at the same time, secure better results in 
the work of our schools. 

Supt. Neill believed that, owing to the various needs of the different coun- 
ties, each superintendent should prepare his own questions. 

Supt. Grogan thought the preparation of the questions a valuable means of 
education to the superintendent. 

Supt. Lunn moved that a committee of five be appointed to prepare a set 
of model questions, each member to furnish two questions on each subject, 
and the whole to be submitted to the State Superintendent. Motion was car- 
ried and the following named persons appointed by the Convention: Supts. 
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Betsey M. Clapp, Henry Neill, D. A. Mahoney, C. G. Thomas, and Ed. Me- 
Loughlin. 

Supt. D. A. Mahoney read a paper on Difficulties of Grading Country 
Schools. The following is a brief synopsis: 

One of the chief obstacles in the way of an efficient grading of our coun 
try schools is what, if we wished to be polite, we would call conservatism: 
but which is better expressed by the word fogyism,— old fogyism and young 
fogyism, which is worse. 

In educational matters we are groove-runners, both in the East and West, 
Massachusetts has been running in the deepest groove of all for many years, 
and when alive man threw one of his schools out of the rut the people were 
so much startled that the change was heralded to the world as a discovery 
under the name of the “Quincy method.” 

However progressive our people may be in other matters, they seem to re- 
gard any change in the school system as a dangerous innovation, and to the 
end that the much vaunted bulwark of American liberty may be preserved 
intact, such changes are frowned down. 

Superintendents who have tried hard to introduce this grading system into 
our schools have been surprised to find parents opposing them,-— accusing 
them of attempting to turn the district schools into high schools, ete. 

Then there is your fogy teacher. Old fogies who taught schoo! when the 
morning stars sang together and who never have learned that the world moves. 
Young fogies who have just heaved their intellectual vastness above the hori. 
zon of pedagogics, and who know more about teaching than all the professors 
in all the normal schools in the State. 

The gentlemen who framed this system of grading did not consult either 
of these parties when making out the scheme, hence the whole plin meets 
with instant condemnation, and they will not even try it. Those people are 
too smart for this world, and we ought tu be thankful that they are few. 

Many good teachers have become discouraged because they do not see im- 


f 
mediate good results from the introduction of the grading system. It is go- 


ing to take much time and work to perfect this matter. There is at least one 
superintendent in the State who, when he agreed to grade the schools of his 
county in one year, took a contract which he could not fulfill. 

Many teachers are willing to try the scheme, but they start from Doubting 
Castle, and because the scheme does not fit like a glove, or because they can- 


not reap immediate benefit from the plan, Giant Despair overtakes them, and | 


before the end of the term the matter is quietly dropped. 
The irregular attendance of the pupils hinders us in our work. Givena 


grade which is working nicely, the absence of part of the class for one-half [ 


the term destroys the grading. 
Multiplicity of text-books is another great drawback. Here again the par- 
ents are at fault. Books that were good enough for them are good enough 


for their children. And if we do get a uniformity established, some med: | 


dling‘agent for a rival house will break it up before the end of the year. 
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Change of teachers is the worst obstacle which we have to contend against. 
The teachers of the winter schools have in many instances graded their 
schools in a very creditable manner, but the superintendent finds that the 
summer teacher has not attempted to preserve the grading. Teachers who 
have never been to other than a district school, girls from the city who know 
nothing of the management of district schools, often destroy in the summer 
what a good teacher has done in the winter. Then there are the school-keep- 
ers who care for nothing but the $20 or $25 per month which they receive 
but do not earn. 

Again, in promoting from one grade to another we often experience diffi- 
culty. One or two members of a class fail, and what to do with them is what 
troubles the teacher. They have failed to pass into the higher form and 
they are ahead of the class which is just entering the form which they are in. 
To put them back with the class which is just entering the form seems un- 
just, and vet to put them back part way will form a new class, and the grad- 
ing is broken. 

There are a thousand and one difficulties to be encountered in this work, 
which will retard its completion for years. Nothing but hard work will win. 
The superintendent must be a man who is willing to work, and who knows 
how to work. Clear grit will carry him through. But it is not within the 
province of this article to suggest means of avoiding or overcoming these 
difficulties. I was merely asked to get you into trouble, and having done so, 
I will leave you there. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, discussion was omitted. Motion made 
and carried that the papers read by Supts. Grogan and McLoughlin be re- 
quested for publication. 


On motion, convention adjourned sine die. 
W. C. Wuitrorp, President. 
AGNES HosForp, Secretary. 








HISTORICAL DEPARTMENT. 





THE MONTH AT HOME. 


For weeks past the most anxious thought of the American people has been 
centered about the wounded President. On July 2, as President Garfield was 
entering a railway station in Washington, he was assailed by a disappointed 
office-seeker named Charles Guiteau, who fired two shots into him from a 
heavy revolver. The wounds were thought to be fatal, and a sadder Fourth 
of July was never passed than the one immediately ensuing. 

At present writing, however, the President's recovery seems tolerably cer- 
tain, and his removal to a more healthful air than that of the Potomac flats is 
promised within this month. 
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The theory at first generally accepted concerning the would-be murderer, 
was that he wasinsane. There seems to be a reaction since, and many reject 
the idea of insanity, crediting the act to what, in the phrase of the day, is called 
“pure cussedness.” 

The most note-worthy fact in connection with the dastardly act has doubt. 
less been the wide and general feeling and expression of sympathy that it has 
evoked. From all parts of the ccuntry, North and South, from all classes of 
people, from foreign statesmen and rulers, has come one grand wave of sym. 
pathetic expression. Most noticeably has this been observable in European 
quarters, governmental and journalistic. That the civilized world should 
have been so profoundly moved by this single event, gives one a renewed 
faith in and hope for poor human nature. 

Another important consequence of the vile deed is the great quickening of 
the public mind in the direction of civil service reform. It has called atten. 
tion sharply to our mischievous method of filling public offices, and has in. 
tensified convictions already formed or forming on that subject. It is possible 
that Guiteau’s bullet has, after all, been of service to the American nation, lit. 
tle as such a result could have been expected. 

Solicitude for the President’s safety tended to diminish public interest in 
the New York senatorial contest, though the attempted crime was seen to 
have some connection with the Conkling imbroglio, which had served indi- 
rectly to give direction to the assassin’s vagrant will. 

The “ dead-lock”? went on, however, for several weeks longer. It ended 
with the election of Messrs. Warner Miller and Elbridge G. Lapham, both 
members of the House of Representatives, to the Senatorial seats vacated by 
Conkling and Platt. 

The history of this country hardly contains an instance of such fatal blun- 
dering by a public man of acknowledged intellectual power as this of Mr. 
Conkling, and, on the whole, it forms one of our most instructive political 
lessous. 

Justice Nathan Clifford, for 23 years a member of the U. S. Supreme Court 
died recently at his home in Maine. 

A great disaster befell the village of New Ulm, Minnesota, on July 15, in 
the shape of a cyclone, probably the most terrible on record in its results, 
which were even more serious than those of the tornado which destroyed 
Mansfield, Mo., a year or two ago. 


THE MONTH ABROAD. 


The French occupation of Tunis is still the cause of uneasiness in Euro- 
pean politics. The Sultan feurs that Tripoli may share the fate of Tunis, and 
is making demonstrations along the Tripolitan border not pleasant to the 
French occupants. 

Then there has been a native revolt in Algeria, the suppression of which 
has involved France in,some unpleasant relations with Spain, which has & 
special interest in Morocco, 
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Between all this and the Italian chagrin at not getting Tunis for herself, it 
is possible that European politics may become African politics for a time. 

The Land Bill has finally passed the House of Commons, and is working its 
way through the House of Lords. The Conservative party, which comprises 
two thirds of the Lords, does not venture to oppose the bill bodily, but seeks 
to weaken its force by amendments. It will probably soon go back to the 
Commons in its amended form. 

The Monetary Conference of the United States and European powers held 
at Paris, and which sought to effect the remonetization of silver in England 
and Germany, has finally adjourned without any practical result — at least, 
no such result as the friends of silver money hoped for. 

Among notable events abroad is the death of Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, 
Dean of Westminster, the most liberal and popular among the dignitaries of 
the Church of England. He is widely known as the biographer of Dr. Arnold 
whose pupil he was at Rugby, and by his “ History of the Jewish Church.” 

The world has ceased to be surprised at anything that may happen in 
Turkey, or more interest might be taken in the farcical trial of Midhat Pasha, 
an ex-Grand Vizier, charged with complicity in the alleged murder of the 
late Sultan Abdul Aziz. The court was evidently “formed to convict,” and 
the distinguished accused is banished to Arabia for life. But why the present 
Sultan should be so interested in punishing a conspiracy, if it was one, which 
placed himself on the throne, is not easy to see. 

The condition of Peru since the Chilian conquest and ocecupation is re- 
ported to be most deplorable, with no prospect of improvement. Bolivia 
fares better. 








EDITORIAL. 


The semi-annual meeting of the county and city superintendents, July 7th, 
at Appleton, was the most enjoyable of any held by these officers, that we have 
ever attended. The exercises did not attract a large audience, but they ex- 
cited a most lively interest throughout the protracted session. There was not 
a real failure in the whole programme, though one article was not presented 
as the superintendent who was invited to prepare it was excused before the 
meeting was held. The subjects discussed in the five papers read, were ex- 
ceedingly practical in their nature, and were treated, as a general thing, in a 
clear and forcible style. We expect to lay before our readers all these papers 
and let them judge of their merits. One feature of this meeting we commend 
to similar bodies, which may arrange for holding discussions on the subjects 
presented in the papers and immediately following the papers as read. The 
duty was assigned beforehand to some superintendent present to open at once 
the discussion on some interesting point germane to the subject. This 
arrangement prevents loss of valuable time, the introduction of matter which 
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is foreign to the subject, and very often the presentation of ill-considered and 
feeble remarks. On this occasion, the discussions were pointed, spirited, and 
instructive. 





The State Superintendent announced in a circular, issued February 2ist 
last, that the annual examinations of the applicants for Teact.ers’ State Certifi. 
cates would be held at Madison, Eau Claire, and Oshkosh, at the same time, 
beginning August 9th and continuing four days. Superintendent James T. 
Lunn was appointed to!conduct the examination at Madison; Prof. J. B. 
Thayer, at Eau Claire; and Prof. E. B. Wood, at Oshkosh. These persons, 
constituting the Board of Examiners for the year, were directed to meet at 
Madison the week following the examinations, to decide upon the standings 
of the applicants for State Certificates, and to make their report to the State 
Superintendent. 

The duties assigned tothe members of the board have been faithfully per. 
formed. At the time specified, seven applicants were examined at Madison, 
one at Eau Claire, and nine at Oshkosh — seventeen in all. The same set of 
printed questions was used in the three places. Each examiner used his own 
discretion in conducting the oral examinations under each subject. This 
board, at their meeting at Madison, submitted the following items in their 
report to the State Superintendent: 

“1, Preliminary synchronous examinations were held in accordance with 
your instructions at Madison, Eau Claire, and Oshkosh, at which applicants 
wrote upon the various branches. 

“2, The examination by the committee was held at Madison, August 16th, 
at which the work of the applicants was examined and their standing in the 
various branches determined, and marked. 

3. The rules of the preceding examination were adopted for conducting 
this examination. 

“4, On the basis thus fixed, we have the pleasure to recommend that an 
unlimited certificate be issued to Thomas J. Walsh, of Two Rivers, Wis.; and 
also that limited certificates be issued, in accordance with the exhibit of 
standings hereto annexed, to the following: Thomas Voegele, Fountain City; 
Jas. S. Thomas, Reedsburg; Joseph H. Gould, Oconto; Winsor W. Calkins, 
Randolph; Adolph R. Wittman, Manitowoc; H.L. Terry, Lowell; Henry_C. 
Walsh, Two Rivers, and Patrick H. Hewitt, Manitowoc. 

“5, As the result of this year’s experience, we heartily approve the plan in 
augurated this year, and recommend that the distribution be similarly made 
with reference to the convenience of the applicants.” 


Manitowoc county takes the lead, this year, in furnishing applicants for 
Teachers’ State Certificates. Four of the seventeen report from that county» 
and all were successful in securing the certificates, unlimited and limited, for 
which they applied at the State examinations recently held. We learn that 
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the three who received the latter grade of certificates will be examined in due 
time for the former grade. If we mistake not, all three applicants were pre- 
pared for this examination in the schools of their own county. This fact ex- 
hibits not only the superior training of the high schools which they have 
attended, but the high estimation in which a State Certificate is held in that 
county. To this result several prominent educators have contributed their 
best efforts, such as Michael Kirwan, for several terms the county superinten- 
dent of Manitowoc, and now the county judge, who himself received a State 
Certificate in 1873; and John Nagle, the present able county superintendent, 
and formerly ateacher,who likewise was honored with a life certificate in 1873; 
and’ Prof. Charles F. Viebahn, for many years the principal of a public school 
in the city of Manitowoc, and recently the county superintendent, who was 
granted a life certificate in 1868, the first ever issued by the State; and Miss 
Mary Lantry, a successful teacher in the high school at Manitowoc, who re- 
ceived ia 1878, a five years’ certificate, and in 1880, the life certificate. 








NOTES. 


Pror. T. C. Morrow will have charge of the Black Earth school next year. 
He goes into the school with the best of good wishes and the confidence of 
all. 

Pror. D. Kryney has been re-engaged as principal of the Darlington High 
School. He has held the place so long that he begins to look like a fixture. 
This is as it should be. 

THE Berlin Journal says: “The Omro high school graduated two classes 
who were proficient in the German language. We trust the Berlin high school 
will soon de able to say as much.” 

THE North Wisconsin Neis has the following concerning New Richmond: 
A special school meeting is called for July 23, to vote upon a resolution to 
establish and maintain a high school. 


THE following are the names of the five persons who made the fewest mis- 
takes in the spelling exercises in the Buriington Institute: Thos. W. Kear- 
ney, Dema Rooker, Hattie Cooper, Emma Jacobson, and Mate E. Stetson. 

Surr. Jas. T. McCieary, of Pierce county, has resigned his office, to take 
effect the first of next month. He has already entered upon his duties as a 
conductor of institutes in connection with the Mankato Normal School, in 
Minnesota. 

THE city of Ripon has voted to do away with the 5th Ward High School 
and to retain the 2d Ward High School. This means that hereafter there will 
be only one High School in the city and that one of a much improved sort 
compared with the old schools. 
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Pror. J. H. GouLp, who was at Lake Mills for some years, goes next year 
to Oconto, at a salary of one thousand dollars. Apropos of this, we may re- 
mark that the County Superintendent of Pepin Co. writes us to express great 
satisfaction at Prof Gould’s assignment to the conductorship of his Institute, 


Supt. A. C. WAL.ry, of Prairie du Chien, writes as follows: 

DEAR Sir: The Board of Education of this city re-elects all its teachers 
for 1881-2. This is good policy, and may it obtain in all schools where fair 
satisfaction is given, unless the teacher have, what Burton terms, a special en. 
gagement, then by all means fill the special. 

Supt. JAMes FINNIGAN, of Washington County, in advertising his falk ex. 
aminations, makes the following suggestion: 

We would suggest to School Boards that they make no promises to teach. 
ers until after the examinations, and then give the preference to those who 
hold good certificates and have had experience in the school room. 


Pror. G. E. CuLvER, who very acceptably performed the duties of Profes. 
sor of Mathematics at the Whitewater Normal School the last half of the 
year just past, has been elected to the Principalship of the Columbus High 
School. Having known Prof. C. fora great many years, we can assure the 
Columbus people that he will notin any way neglect or betray any interests 
they may entrust to his care. 


THE Ripon Commonwealth says the chair of Chemistry and Natural Science 
in the college has been filled by the appointment of Prof. C. H. Chandler, of 
Antioch College, Ohio. Prof. C. accepts the place. He isa graduate of 
Dartmouth, and has had long experiance as a teacher, having been for nine 
years a professor at Antioch. The college is fortunate in having secured a 
man of maturity, experience, and proved qualifications. 

Ex-GovERNorR C. C. WASHBURN, who is now in Europe, has ordered a me- 
ridian circle from Repsold & Sons, of Hamburg, for the Washburn Observa- 
tory, at Madison, Wis. It will take them about a year to complete it, and 
when it is done and mounted, Mr. Washburn’s work, as far as the observatory 
is concerned, will be done. Mr. Washburn intends to return home early in 
the fall. His health he reports much improved.—£x. 


Tuk Lake Geneva News has the following: 

The corps of teachers for the coming year of the public schools of this 
place is as follows: Principal, E. O. Fisk, of Beloit; assistant, Miss McCot- 
ter, of Michigan; grammar department, Miss Lenora Baggs, of Elkhorn; in- 
termediate, Miss Mary Wheeler; second primary, Miss Groesbeck, of Har- 
vard; first primary, Miss Frankie Williams. It will be seen that only two of 
the old teachers are retained. 


R. B. Dupceon, principal of public schools, of ,Hudson, writes: “ Our 
schools begin to look more hopeful. Last week one hundred and twenty-five 


new single desks were ordered from Andrews & Co. High school room is to 
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be reseated with single desks. Where the money is, there will be the hearts 
of the people also.’ In a previous note he says: “ At a meeting of the Board 
of Education, the female teachers were all retained for another year. The 
committee on teachers were instructed by a unanimons vote to make an ad- 
yance of one hundred dollars on my salary for the year, and make a contract 
with me for the coming year.” 

Tur Norma Instrrure.— There was a good attendance at Normal Hall 
on Friday evening to hear the lecture of Prof. Parker, President of the River 
Fails Normal School. He took for his subject, the “Qualifications of Teach- 
ers,” discussing it from the standpoint of an experienced educator. The ad- 
dress was very plain an practical in its treatment, carefully prepared, and well 
delivered. Mr. Parker isa thinker of marked originality, and his discourse 
contained many things out of the beaten path of what may be deemed the 
requisites for a teacher. He was very attentively listened to throughout.— 
Winona Republican. 

Mr. Howarp L. Smiru, the foremost graduate of the University this year, 
has been chosen Principal of the Elkhorn High School. This is a great com- 
pliment to Mr. Smith, whe merits any favors that may be shown him any- 
where; but we doubt the wisdom of the action on the part of the Board. Mr. 
Smith, as we are informed, only expects to teach temporarily. He is destined 
to study law and not pedagogics, and why he should be preferred before an 
accomplished teacher of experience and tried powers who proposes to follow 
teaching as a profession, is more than we can understand. Such cases as 
this undermine all that leaders can do to induce able young men to enter the 
profession and continue in it. 


Pror. W. S. Jounson writes as follows concerning his Institute, which 
opened August 1st and continued two weeks: 

Eps. JourNAL: “In the following respects, the Institute just closed at 
Burlington was remarkable: 

Of the entire enrollment (163) all but eleven (11) were present the first day; 
but seven (7) teachers withdrew before the close; there was only one case of 
tardiness, and the per centage of attendance was ninety-six (96). Can any 
county make a better showing? These results are probably due to the previ- 
ous training of the teachers, the most of whom are graduates of the schools 
ofthe county, among which the High School at Burlington, with Prin. E. R. 
Smith at its head, stands second to none.” 

THE attendance of pupils upon the State Normal schools for the past year, 
was as follows: 











Name. Training Dept. Normal Dept. Total. 
MIMIBOUIG oa wleccinians se o0%:ee PI arr ry 215 448 
WORMOUMOR od ucesewiinxorse salutes peer a tO 303 77 
OshikOgh, <2. «60s Ure ee carck esa phat dan ae 383 613 
River Falls........- ee rer ey 166 360 

TAMAR cae wanlackon seins snvedeendes) OOM 1,067 1,898 


There was, over last year, a gain of 36 in the training department, and a loss 
of 18 in the Normal department — a net gain of 18 pupils. 
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OvuUR READERS will remember that Dr. J. B. Whiting, of Janesville, was 
advertised to deliveran address before the State Teachers’ Association last 
winter atthe Holiday session and that being unable to fill the engagement at 
that time on account of urgent professional duties, the eppointment was car. 
ried over to the Summer meeting at Appleton, at which time and place he 
again disappointed that body. Inarecent conversation with the Doctor the 
writer hereof received from him a most complete and satisfactory explanation 
of the matter, which shows that not only professional obligation but consid. 
erations of the most humane and sympathetic character influenced him. No 
one regrets this double disappointment more than himself, for he was greatly 
desirous of presenting to the teachers of the State some of the severe and (as 
he believes) just crticisms of the great body of intelligent patrons of the 
schools, who observe and weigh and adjudge the value of results more than 
means and methods. We are sure that all who may know the truth about the 
matter will freely and fully exonerate the Doctor and the officers of the associ- 
ation. 


Minton CouueGeE has experienced a decided boom. At its last Commence. 
ment, George H. Babcock, of New York, a gentleman of wealth and great 
liberality, informed the friends of the institution that he would donate to it 
$10,000, as soon as its debts were cancelled; and another $10,000 as soon as its 
alumni and other friends would raise the same amount for the endowment 
fund. The proposition worked like magic. In a very short time enough 
subscriptions were secured to liquidate the indebtedness. A fair start has 
been made by the Alumni and friends to obtain pledges for the $20,000, which 
will be raised in due time. Mr. Babcock was a fellow student with one of 
the editors of the Hducational Journal in his boyhood, who has been connected 
the past twenty-three years with this college. The latter is thoroughly fam. 
iliar with its many struggles in providing a thorough and well-balanced edu. 
cation for its students; and he sincerely believes that the tender of the first 
$10,000, by Mr. Babcock could, under no other known circumstances, have 
effected more good, It helps to lift the college out of serious embarrass. 
ments, gives fresh courage to its supporters and teachers, and places it on a 
permanent financial basis. All honor to its generous giver. 


Tur Wapaca Republican has the following: 


The annual meeting of Waupaca Union School District was held at the 
school building last Monday evening, with a very slim attendance. It is to 
be regretted that less than twenty take interest enough to attend the annual 
meeting. The report of the clerk showed the total receipts for the year to be 
$4,479.27. Total expenditures, $5,165.82, leaving a balance on hand of 
$1,313.45. The amount voted for the ensuing year for general purposes was 
$1,600, and for repairs of school houses $200. The board recommended an 
appropriation of $400 for new seats in the high school room, but this was re- 
fused. Dr. D. L. Manchester and Chas. Churchill were re-elected commis- 
sioners for three years. There are in the district 469 scholars drawing public 
money. Of these there were in attendance at the fall term 812, at the winter 
term 285, at the spring term 315 The amount voted last year for all purposes 
was $2,000 — this year it was $1,800. It is estimated that the income for 
tuition and from State and county school fund will be about the same. 
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